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Colonial Policy for a Modern World—IV: Social Policy 


Current demonstrations that humanity has but “One World” at its disposal highlight the position of 

dependent peoples in modern world economy. The war dramatized their strengths, fears and aspira- 

tions. This week we examine the social difficulties they encounter in the effort to attain a dignified 
status among the nations. 


Splendid work in the development of social services 
among colonial populations by government agencies and 
by mission and other voluntary groups has failed to pro- 
duce permanent results that are commensurate with the 
effort. The reason is found in the piecemeal character of 
the attack. Its effectiveness is frustrated by fundamental 
conditions whose removal requires long-range planning, 
careful coordination of economic and political development 
with social improvement, and the integration of colonial 
economy with the wider world economy. 

Improved health programs in Java and in Puerto Rico 
have served to increase population pressure in poverty 
areas. In Africa health efforts are countered by the 
alienation of land from native cultivation and the drawing 
of men from the land into industrial labor. Only a higher 
level of living will enable the people permanently to benefit 
from the social services they greatly need. 

sut economic development is dependent upon, and its 
effectiveness is controlled by, world conditions. Colonial 
production possibilities must be considered in relation to 
world markets. Industrialization must proceed on a scale 
and in fields that will not bring it early into competition 
with established world production. Each colony’s sta- 
bility must be guarded by a proper balancing of production 
for export with production for home consumption, and of 
agricultural with industrial output. Improvement and 
diversification of agriculture is needed, as are better 
utilization of labor power and higher employment stand- 
ards. Literacy is both a prerequisite for and a conse- 
quence of social improvement, as is education for economic 
and political advancement. 


Social Policies of the Colonial Powers 


Social policy in the several colonial empires is largely 
governed by political intention. In INroRMATION SERVICE 
of December 22 we reported that Great Britain's tradi- 
tional aim of eventual colonial self-government had ac- 
quired an aspect of urgency.t| The concept of trusteeship 
opposed positive abuses but provided no dynamic con- 
structive plan. British administration has respected 
native traditions and has utilized native institutions, not 
only for government but for the promotion of social 
education and the improvement of agricultural methods. 


_ 1 India, as not technically part of the British Colonial Empire, 
is not included in this study. 


The years between 1926 and 1941 saw “the progressive 
abandonment of /aissez faire in the economic field,”? em- 
phasis on health, education, and general social and eco- 
nomic welfare of the natives, encouragement of secondary 
manufacturing through protective tariffs and preference 
in empire markets for exportable surpluses. The worst 
commercial exploitation was curbed. Protective labor 
legislation was introduced in accord with International 
Labor Office recommendations and the basic welfare 
policies of the League of Nations Mandates Commission 
were applied to most British territories. The Government 
favors increasing employment of natives in the Colonial 
Service and encourages trade unionism. Other phases of 
recent British policy are (1) a trend toward the regional 
federation of small units, and (2) the furtherance of 
consultation and collaboration among colonial powers on 
common problems of development. 

Under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 
1940 it is intended, according to Colonel Oliver Stanley 
speaking as Colonial Secretary, “to provide those funda- 
mentals which are the necessary preliminary for each colony 
to develop its own economic resources including the great- 
est of all economic assets, the health, the industry and 
the skill of its people.” The british Treasury, that is, the 
British taxpayer, is to provide for expenditure over a 
ten-year period ending March, 1957, £120 million and an 
annual £1 million for research, for the development of 
colonial communications, agriculture, water supplies, in- 
dustry, health and education. 

For many years grants-in-aid have been available to 
British colonial governments for emergency needs. The 
policy of restricting social expenditure to the capacity of 
a colony to pay is now fully abandoned. But the grants 
to be made under the Act are for capital expenditure. The 
colonies are expected to maintain the projects once they 
are established. In the long run, therefore, added revenue 
must be derived from increased colonial production.* 

In the colonial policy of /‘rance rule has been direct 
and highly centralized. Irench is the only official language. 
The educational program aims at the spread of French 
culture and institutions. No color bar is recognized, the 


“Kain, R. S. 
Spring, 1944. 

8 See brief discussion of capital investment in INFORMATION 
SERVICE June 2, 1945, 


“Britain's New Colonial Policy.” Yale Review, 
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distinction appearing, rather, between the FEuropeanized 
elite and the mass of the people who follow native custom. 
Industrial development that might compete with the 
industry of metropolitan France has been discouraged. 
The absence of European capital and settlement, and the 
respect officially accorded native land rights, have pre- 
vented rapid development by Europeans and reduced the 
scope of social abuses. But education and social services 
(with the exception of health services) have suffered. 

In the older French colonies labor laws approximate 
those of france and voluntary labor is abundant. In many 
primitive districts, however, some kind of prestation 
(usually service in lieu of tax) is almost essential for 
operation. The establishment of a committee of inquiry 
in 1937 resulted, according to an I.L.O. report, in “a short 
but intense period of activity in the modernization of 
social policy,” and some measure of autonomous economic 
development is contemplated in the plan for a French 
Union. 

The political aim of the Netherlands has evolved into 
replacement of colonial rule by a constitutional partner- 
ship in a tripartite kingdom. In Indonesia the so-called 
“ethical system” replaced the “culture system” in 1901. 
The new policy has been characterized by scientific de- 
velopment of production and administrative control of 
the expenditure of private capital. A deliberate policy 
of econoinic diversification through the encouragement of 
industry has been adopted. A far-reaching program of 
education was initiated about two decades ago. Before the 
Japanese invasion, says the I.L.O., “the direction of public 
economy toward public welfare” had “grown into a na- 
tional policy.” 

Belaium’s new policy in the Congo emphasizes economic 
development and native participation. Technics and skills 
are central in the educational program. The administra- 
tion is earnestly seeking an equitable balance between 
industry and agriculture. The aim is to create a native 
peasantry of free and independent smallholders. Emphasis 
is on native economic development, accompanied by a con- 
scientious protection of native welfare and extensive social 
services. 

The social problems of the United States’ administration 
of its dependencies require more extensive treatment than 
is possible here. ‘They will be dealt with in a later issue. 


Progressive Influences 


Liberal influences have been active in the field of 
colonial trusteeship during the past two decades. Outstand- 
ing, of course, is the work of the International Labor 
Organization in securing the extension of international 
labor standards, and in part also social standards, to 
colonial areas. The Permanent Mandates Commission of 
the League of Nations contributed to the raising of 
standards both in and outside the mandated areas. 


Regional coordination of social policy has proved its 
value. Instances of its usefulness include the creation by 
the British Government of the Development and Welfare 
Organization in the British West Indies ; Anglo-American 
collaboration in the Caribbean Commission and provision 
for a regular system of West Indian Conferences with 
territorial representations and possible participation of 
other countries; development of the Middle East Supply 
Council to include independent countries and dependent 
territories of the Middle East; the establishment of a 
British resident minister to deal with all matters of 
common concern to British West African governments ; the 
wartime agreements on trade and finance in African terri- 
tories between British, Belgian and French authorities ; 


and the establishment by the Governments of Australia [ 


and New Zealand of a South Seas Regional Commission, 


The Main Social Problems 


The social difficulties of colonial peoples are of three 
types: (1) those that arise from native modes of adapta- 
tion to immediate environment that are no longer ade. 
quate; (2) those that arise from the drawing of isolated 
peoples into the channels of world trade; and (3) those 
that arise from the establishment of European centers of 
Western culture among primitive peoples. To the first cate- 
gory belong the wasteful methods of agriculture and stock- 
breeding that result in deterioration of the soil and animal 
and human disease and the obstruction of economic and 
social development through ignorance and_ superstition, 
Poverty arising from an unbalanced employment of re- 
sources, domination by and exploitation for outside inter- 
ests come under the second head. The loss of needed 
land, the disruption of indigenous cultures, the exploita- 
tion of indigenous labor, and the reduction of the native 
population to a status of inferiority are outstanding in the 
third class. Where large groups of Europeans have settled 
in the colonies the problems are all accentuated by the 
determination of the white settlers to protect their own 
culture and to procure cheap labor. 

Over population, Outside Africa most of the important 
colonial areas include districts suffering from overpopula- 
tion. Emigration and resettlement offer no permanent 
solution. Industrialization, geared to local resources and 
available markets, seems to offer the only lasting means 
of increasing population absorptive capacity. 

Nutrition. The improvement of nutrition throughout 
the colonies requires a raising of the general level of 
intelligence in order that remedial measures may be made 
effective through understanding and appreciation of their 
value. It involves elementary instruction in the schools 
in the essentials of agriculture, the production, supply and 
preparation of food, personal hygiene and child welfare. 
Diversification of farming, education in animal husbandry, 
improvement and conservation of the soil, and the devel- 
opment of water supplies, all are relevant. 

In the West Indies, for example, dependence on sugar 
production—which accounts for 63 per cent of the entire 
production of the Caribbean and of which 93 per cent is 
exported—leaves the economy dependent on foreign trade 
for food supplies. In most of Africa the diet is confined 
largely to local staple crops. Few of the people ever see 
milk, and meat is not a regular article of diet even in 
cattle country. Reluctance, on traditional grounds, to use 
cattle either for food or labor robs the African diet of 
proteins, fats and vitamins and limits cultivation. Tabus 
interfere with the use of eggs and milk. Mineral salts are 
lacking and even water in the drier regions. 

The plantation system. An obvious problem is the 
relation between plantation and peasant production. _ It 
involves the status and living conditions of the agricultural 
worker, in some cases hardly differing from serfdom; 
the protection of the native family and community institu- 
tions; and a colony’s general economic stability when 
specific crops suffer price reduction in the world market. 

The Government of British West Africa discourages 
the spread of plantation production. The French are 
veering away from it. The Dutch have found it “indis- 
pensable” in the Netherlands East Indies, although 60 per 
cent of Java’s total income derives from native production. 
In 1911 the Belgian Government granted a concession in 
the Congo to Lever Brothers. The British West Africa 
administration holds that production on a scale of world 
markets can be reconciled with primitive land-ownership, 
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and that rational, humane commercial collaboration be- 
tween Europeans and Africans is mutually advantageous. 
“It is therefore embarking on a plan of ‘agricultural 
research and education which aims at grafting modern 
scientific technique on to the primitive stock of native 
land custom,’”” as a recent study puts it.* 

The great merit of plantation cultivation is that it 
provides a cash crop and an export trade. But “skilled 
management is the controlling factor, and if this can be 
obtained through cooperation and education of small 
farmers there is no reason why they cannot hold their own 
against the plantation system.”* Combinations of plan- 
tation nethods with peasant holdings have proved success- 
ful in sugar production in Fiji, Trinidad and the Nether- 
lands Indies. Partnership between peasants, the adminis- 
tration and a commercial company has operated well in 
cotton production in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Land tenure. Fundamental in peasant development is 
the problem of land tenure. The British tend to protect 
the native systems of communal ownership which are 
usually based upon the principle of usufruct; the French 
expedite a transition to individual ownership. Alienation 
of native lands has reached alarming proportions in many 
areas, especially in Africa, and administrative policy has 
crystallized to prevent its extension. The native method 
of shifting agriculture, which allows the unfertilized soil 
periodic opportunity for recovery, cannot be applied to 
the cultivation of the dwindling areas of poorer land left 
to native Africans. The land is soon exhausted. 

Three problems inherent in any attempt at correction 
are noted by the I.L.O.: “(1) the tendency toward the 
transformation of peasant agriculture into one of small 
native landlords and a landless proletariat; (2) in connec- 
tion with this, the development of a fair system of tenancy ; 
and (3) the development of an adequate system of agricul- 
tural credit.”> British administrations in Africa are 
working to contrive an equitable system of land settlement 
and a judicial code of land title recognition with govern- 
mental supervision of land transactions. A better system 
of taxation also is sought. 


Labor 


Forced labor. ‘There is fairly general recognition that 
compulsion may no longer be applied to provide labor for 
private enterprises, and agreement on the public purposes 
for which it is permissible. Many native holdings are too 
small for subsistence and income must be supplemented. 
The difficulty is aggravated by the seasonal nature of most 
tropical farming. A development of village crafts and 
small industries is probably the most effective remedy. 
In the past the condition has been used, as has taxation, 
especially in Africa where labor has been scarce, to force 
natives into employment on estates and in large industries. 

The LL.O. Forced Labor Convention of 1930 was 
ratified by the following among the powers which now 
maintain colonial administrations: Great Britain in 1931; 
Australia and Spain in 1932; the Netherlands in 1933: 
France in 1937 and Belgium in 1943, the last two making 
reservations concerning compulsory cultivation used as an 
educational measure. The Convention pledged the sup- 
pression of forced labor in all its forms in the shortest 
possible period, and in the meantime limited it to public 
purposes only and as an exceptional measure, justifiable 
only when the work is urgent, of direct community inter- 
est, or imposing not too heavy a burden, and allowed 
only when voluntary labor is unavailable. It limited the 
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use of compulsory cultivation to cases in which the 
produce remains community property. Porterage is the 
most conspicuous form of compulsory labor still practiced 
and the development of motor and air communication is 
reducing the need for it. The 1939 Conventions regarding 
Contracts of Employment and on Penal Sanctions (both 
with reference to indigenous workers) were ratified by 
Great Britain in 1943 and accepted by Southern Rhodesia. 

Recruitment of labor. Under increasing government 
regulation and growing opposition to the concession sys- 
tem some of the worst abuses of labor recruiting have been 
relegated. Migratory labor is recruited extensively in 
Africa where tribal manpower is remote from centers of 
large-scale industry and the economic motive has only 
recently become effective. The 1936 1.L.0O. Convention 
Regarding the Recruiting of Indigenous Workers was 
ratified in 1943 by Great Britain. 

The effect of labor migration upon the communal and 
family life of the native Africans has been profound. The 
absence of able-bodied males in large number for consid- 
erable periods interferes with communal cultivation and 
disrupts tribal society. Although government increasingly 
requires repatriation at the expense of the employer many 
workers do not return and a floating unstable population 
has grown up in the cities. 

Uuder-employment. This condition, generally charac- 
teristic of agricultural countries of small holdings, will be 
aggravated in the colonies by the release of workers in 
the war effort and the return of service men. Their re- 
absorption in the home economy calls for the development 
of existing, and the establishment of new, industries. 

The expansion of large-scale industry involves matters 
of international finance and competition in world markets. 
Small-scale industries under indigenous control and the 
development of village industries and crafts have proved 
useful in areas that lack the mineral resources for heavy 
industry. Processing of local products, and manufacturing 
for local markets which does not require any extensive 
importation of materials, can heip to supply the cheaper 
necessaries. And the surplus created will permit purchase 
of the higher grade goods in world markets. 

A danger of unsatisfactory labor conditions attends the 
extension of small industries. The development of in- 
spection services, and of trade union associations, coopera- 
tive societies, societies of mutual aid, and other forms of 
collaboration in production and distribution is essential. 

Labor conditions and remuneration. Working conditions 
and wage levels offer pressing problems throughout the 
colonies. The I.L.O. Conventions, the Office reports, 
“most commonly applied to dependent territories are those 
regulating the employment of women and children and 
establishing simple minimum wage fixing machinery.” 
Action has been “far-reaching” in British dependencies, 
“of appreciable importance” in Netherlands territories, 
and formed “part of a policy of colonial reform during 
one period of French administration.”® 

The British Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 
1940 makes the grant of assistance to any colony condi- 
tional upon satisfactory provision for trade wnion activi- 
ties, a minimum age of employment and the payment of 
fair wages. ‘There is danger, of course, that under this 
procedure wages may be raised beyond the point at which 
they can be maintained when the special assistance ends. 

Solution of the problem of wages, in I.L.O. opinion. 
“will require generations of sound economic and _ social 
policy.”? In dependent territories standards are often 
dangerously low and the money economy is so new that 
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there is “no sure foundation either for the search for a 
socially just remuneration or for a balance of rates result- 
ing from the interplay of bargaining forces of employers 
and workers.””* 

The British Government has increased its labor depart- 
ments and special labor services in dependent territories. 
Attention has turned from the regulation of systems of 
employment involving employers’ responsibility for ex- 
tensive welfare measures and a considerable dependence 
of the worker upon his employer, to “the regulation of 
industrial conditions. the improvement of labor relations, 
the consideration of the problems of unemployment and 
the approach to general measures of social security,” the 
1.1.0. reports.” More than 300 trade unions were regis- 
tered in 1943 in British dependencies. 

In the Caribbean area labor policy has expanded to 
include consideration of modern problems of labor rela- 
tions, remuneration and employment. Belgium has estab- 
lished a labor and security service in the Congo. The 26 
trade unions are limited to European memberships. 

The Netherlands established in Java in 1942 a general 
minimum wage rate. Reduction of staff and wages is 
controlled. In 1945 there were registered 75 trade unions. 
In Surinam legislation in 1943 introduced a labor code. 
More advanced reforms in Curacao cover safety pro- 
visions, workmen’s compensation and sickness insurance. 
The French labor pregram aims at the establishment of 
freedom of labor within five years, together with retire- 
ment schemes and some regulation of employment condi- 
tions. 

Racial Discrimination, 


Discrimination between the races characterizes all col- 
onial regimes in that large-scale enterprise, industrial. 
extractive and crop-producing, is controlled by non-native 
interests and the native peoples provide the labor at very 
low wages. The problem is seen at its most dangerous 
in the Union of South Africa where the official policy of 
“parallelism” includes a legalized color bar. South African 
attitudes have invaded neighboring territories and the 
gravest problem of the British administration in those 
under its control has been the protection of the native 
African’s rights. In Southern Rhodesia and in Kenya 
pass laws are enforced. The native people, 95 per cent 
of the total population, are restricted to 30 per cent of the 
poorest land. West .\frica escapes this problem since 
European settlement there is small, but domestic servants 
are registered. Varied forms of registration are found in 
French, Belgian and Portuguese colonies. 


Education, and Health 


Educatien. An adequate picture of colonial education 
would require a wealth of detail that is impossible in the 
compass of this article. Mission schools have been its 
basis. British policy supports with grants of funds those 
‘that meet government standards. Government-sponsored 
education is in the vernacular and an effort is made to 
relate instruction to local needs. Two surveys under the 
1940 Act, in the West Indies and in West Africa. are 
preliminary to a planned extension of university facilities. 
Greater provision for technical and vocational training 
is envisaged. .\ crving need is for teachers, 

In the Belgian Congo education emphasizes technical 
and vocational training. Catholic mission schools receive 
government aid. The French system makes French edu- 
cation available to selected students but advanced training 
is almost entirely limited to supplving the requirements of 
government services. It has had little outreach toward 
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the masses although equal attention to the education of 
girls is emphasized in order to minimize family disequi- 
librium. In the Netherlands East Indies elementary and 
secondary schools provide education in the vernacular, 
\longside these are schools which provide education in 
Dutch where progress into university training is possible, 
Transfer from the native to the Dutch system is made 
through “connecting” schools. 

The Committee on Africa, the War, and Peace Aims of 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund has pointed out that “there are 
relatively few rural regions of tropical Africa . . . where 
over one out of ten Airicans receives even an elementary 
education.” In no African colony does literacy exceed 10 
per cent and in most it is under five per cent. As late 
as 1930 only six per cent of Indonesians were literate; 
in 1940 40 per cent of school age children were in school. 

Throughout the colonies the training of native engi- 
neers, surveyors, technicians, meteorologists, doctors, 
nurses, is imperative, and most of all teachers are needed. 
Training for effective leadership in education, family life, 
medicine, agriculture, religion, public life, economic and 
industrial planning should be ceutral. l:lementary educa- 
tion needs to be extensively supplemented by mass adult 
instruction through radio and motion pictures. 

Health. Efforts for the improvement of health—in 
research, nutrition, sanitation, medical and nursing serv- 
ice, epidemic and pest control, and so forth—have been 
perhaps more extensive than any other feature of welfare 
effort in the colonies. But the need dwarfs accomplish- 
ment. A few facts will illustrate the situation: In Kenya, 
where standards are relatively high, medical expenditure 
for a population of 3,250,000 averages $800,000 a year 
and 2,000 Europeans have 18 times their proportionate 
share of meager hospital facilities. In Nigeria public 
health projects receive about seven per cent of the annual 
budget and per capita expenditure is about eight cents. 
In French West Africa the per capita figure in 1937 was 
two-and-one-half frances; in French Equatorial Africa it 
was seven francs!” Imperative needs everywhere are 
(1) improvement of public health services; (2) the train- 
ing of native health officers and doctors; and (3) health 
education. 


In conclusion it may be said that a comparison of con- 
ditions in colonial territories with those in the independent 
states of Liberia and Ethiopia indicates that the situation 
of the colonial peoples has not been worsened by the 
invasion of western culture. Dut the share of benefits 
allowed them is pitiful. Fundamental, long-range and 
coordinated measures are needed to establish living stand- 
ards which will foster that social demand which is the 
only sure basis of social progress. 
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